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MRS. BAKER. 


RS. BAKER was born in Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 

on the 7th of October, 1800. . Her theatrical career com- 
menced at Brighton, in the summer of the year 1813; where 
she appeared as Zorayda, in Rich and Poor, for the benefit 
of her brother, Mr. C..W. Vining, now acting manager at 
Sadler’s Wells. Success on such an occasion, would, even 
with a debutante of inferior talents, have been tolerably cer- 
tain; we therefore pass to the notice of her performances at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where her success proved so great as 
to receive the reward of the best benefit of the season. 
Mr. C, Baker, who was a performer on the Newcastle stage 
at the same time, had the happiness, after a courtship of 
two years, to receive her hand in marriage. They shortly 
afterwards visited Ireland, where, during a stay of two years, 
Mrs, B.’s abilities were greatly appreciated and encouraged. 
Mr. and Mrs. Baker were soon afterwards engaged by Mr. 
Mason, the manager of the Glasgow Theatre, where the lady’s 
talents were further developed by the performance of several 
arduous characters. Our heroine, at the close of the season 
there, removed to Bath, the enlightened visitors and inhabitants 
of which city added their tribute of applause to Mrs. B.’s 
well-earned reputation. It was here that Mr. Morris, the 
proprietor of the Haymarket Theatre, saw her in the cha- 
racters of Priscilla Tomboy, in The Romp; Albina Mandeyille ; 
and Annette, in The Maid and Magpie; the result of which 
was the immediate offer of an engagement for three years. 
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Her theatrical abilities received the stamp of metropolitan 
applause, unabated and unmixed, during the whole period 
of her performances in the above theatre. The Romp, Little 
Pickle, Cecily Homespun, and many other characters, were 
here acknowledged as chaste and effective specimens of na- 
tural acting. 

Daring the vacations at the Haymarket, Mrs. Baker con- 
tributed materially to the success of those amusing pietes, en- 
titled Tom and Jerry, and Green in France, at the Adelphi 
Theatre; her parts, though they did not allow of a very favor- 
able display of theatrical talent, yet called forth a diversity 
and power of acting, to fill up and color the comic sketches 
which were offered to the public. Those who have witnessed 
her performances in melo-dramatic pieces, are enabled to bear 
testimony to her successful exertions, which all may not have 
witnessed, and we therefore particularly regret that she has 
not had the opportunity in the metropolis of more fully deve- 
loping her acquirements in this department ef her ‘profession. 

Such are the wnostentations memorials of Mrs. Baker's 
life—if they are barren in incident, they attest the strictest 





propricty of conduct in private life; and from our own know- 
ledge, we can say, that to the only survivor of four children 
she is an excetleat mother, and to her husband, in the strictest 
sense of the word—a goed wife. 


RECIV?E FOR A LADY’S DRESS. 


Tue following recipe for a lady’s dress is extracted from 
the works of Tertullian:—“ Let simplicity be your white, 
chastity your vermillion; dress your eyebrows with modesty, 
and your lips with reservedness. Let instruction be your 
ear-rings, and a ruby cross the front pin in your head. Sub- 
mission to your husband, is your best ornament. Employ 
your hands in housewifery, and keep your feet within your 
own doors. Let your garments be made with the silk of 
probity, the fine linen of sanctity, and the purple of chastity.” 
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CROYLAND ABBEY ; 


A TALE. 


(Continued from page 108.) 


Its glories are no more. The scythe of Time 


And sterner hand of man, have wrought its fall, 
And laid its honors in the dust. 


—_—_-_-_—— 


ARRIVED at the territories of Aldulph, Gunilda found herself 
treated with the most flattering marks of distinction. Al- 
dulph, though stern and menacing to all around him, was 
not deficient in courtesy to his fair guests; while Bertha 
did the honors of his castle with dignified complacency, and 
the engaging Elfrida strove, with the most winning sweetness, 
to conciliate the somewhat reserved manners of Pega, who, 
since the occurrences of the morning, had begun to dread a 
rival in her fair friend. To do away this impression, Elfrida 
sought an early opportunity of conversing secretly with Pega, 
and, having, by easy gradations, led the subject to the me- 
rits and personal attractions of Guthlac, thus addressed her: 
“JT have perceived, my Pega, since your short stay among 
us, a cloud on that hitherto serene brow, which fills me 
with uneasiness and apprehension. I well know that caprice 
has no share in it, nor do I think that I have failed in any 
testimonials of regard. Am I soliciting too much when If 
demand your confidence, Pega? or may I dare to say that I, 
in part, guess the cause?” “ Your surmises” replied Pega, 
with a melancholy smile, ‘I can in no way prevent, but I 
trust, Elfrida, they are not of an uncharitable nature; one is 
not always in the same spirits, you know; and, as to your 
demanding my confidence, I can only repeat, what I have 
already said to my aunt, that a mother’s bosom alone can 
be the depositary of my hopes or fears.”—‘‘ Well,” returned 
Elfrida gaily, ‘‘ that may be all very right; and you, who have 
such a mother, are in duty bound to consider her as your 
nearest and dearest friend; but mine, I am sorry to say it, 
throws me to such a chilling distance, that I feel infinite 
relief in unburthening my mind to some kind and discreet 
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friend, about my own age; and you, Pega, I have determined 
to make my confidante, if you will deign to listen to me.”— 
‘“‘§ think, indeed,” said Pega, irresolutely, ‘‘ that it would 
be wrong; what good purpose could it answer, to confide 
your secret to me, since it is not likely that I can have any 
power to render you service?”—“ J] will take my chance for 
that,” returned Elfrida, laughing, ‘ only promise, that when 
you have heard of the wanderings of this little heart, you 
will not chide me too severely; nor withdraw your friendship 
from the simple Elfrida—but why those averted eyes, Pega? 
come, you must promise,” and she threw her arms round the 
neck of her friend, with such a beseeching look of infantine 
endearment, that Pega could not refrain from returning her 
embrace, and giving the promise required, though she trem- 
bled to hear what might follow.—“ You imagine, no doubt,” 
resumed Elfrida, blushing and looking down, “that the un- 
disguised admiration I expressed at sight of the youthful 
hero Guthlac, had upon further intimacy improved into a 
warmer sentiment—did you not, Pega?”—* I did undoubtedly.” 
“ And the idea gave you more of pain than pleasure; am I 
not right again, Pega?” At this close interrogatory, Pega 
drew up with an air of dignified displeasure—“I did not 
seek your confidence, Elfrida, nor is it fair of you thus, by 
stratagem, to endeavor to extort mine.—If you have any 
thing to communicate, proceed, without questioning me, anid 
I will listen to you.” ‘“ Well then,” cried Elfrida quickly, 
and with a glance which seemed to penetrate the inmost 
thoughts of her friend, “I do love Guthlac!” Pega, now 
pale and trembling, could support her assumed composure 
no longer, but clasping her hands on her eyes, as if the 
sight of Elfrida was hateful to her, she would have rushed 
from the room, but was prevented by Elfrida, who catching 
her robe, exclaimed, “ Pega, you must hear me out; forgive 
me for thus having forced you to betray yourself; what I 
have yet to say, may perhaps prove less painful to your 
feelings.—I love Guthlac, not for himself, as heaven is my 
witness, but for his resemblance to one whom I have, se- 
cretly, loved ever since I first knew the nature of that sen- 
timent;—now answer me truly, has Guthlac a brother?” 
“Not to my knowledge,” replied Pega, relieved, yet asto- 
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nished by the question; “ nay, I think. I can venture to as- 
sert, that his mother never had any other child—I am at a 
loss to guess the meaning of your question.” “TI will ex- 
plain,” said Elfrida— It chanced, about two years since, 
that one day, when I was out hunting with my father, his 
eagerness in the chace led him away from me; and I, im- 
prudently endeavoring to get up with him, instead of await- 
ing his return where he had left me, bewildered myself in 
the intricacies of a vast forest. Anxious and alarmed, I 
hastened my pace, in hopes of regaining the right path, 
when a projecting bough, which I did not perceive, struck 
me with such violence that I fell from my seat, and was 
dragged by the stirrup a considerable distance. [rom this 
perilous situation I was providentially rescued by a youth 
whose person I was not then in a condition to notice, but 
to whose prompt and active assistance I, in all probability, 
owe my present existence; he released my foot, and sup- 
ported me in his arms, till we reached a venerable edifice 
which stood at no great distance from the spot where I met 
with the accident.—* Compose yourself, lady,’ said he in the 
gentlest accents imaginable, ‘ you are in a place where you 
will find succour and prompt attendance, though we cannot 
afford you the solace of female society: this is Peterborough 
Abbey, and the venerable Abbot delights in comforting the 
afilicted, healing the sick, and affording hospitable cheer to 
the weary traveller*.’ ‘And is this your residence?’ I en- 











* All these monasteries were, in effect, great hospitals, and were 
obliged to relieve many poor persons every day; they were like- 
wise houses of entertainment for every description of travellers, 
Even the nobility and gentry, when they were upon the road, slept 
at one religious house and dined at another, and seldom or never 
went to inns, which were then few in number, and poorly fitted for 
accommodation ; in short, so great was their hospitality, that in the 
priory of Norwich, one thousand five hundred quarters of malt, and 
above eight hundred quarters of wheat, and all other things in pro- 
portion, were generally consumed every year. 

They were also schools of learning and education; for every 
convent had one person or more appointed for this purpose; and 
all the neighbors, that desired it, might have their children taught 
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quired, first raising my eyes to his intelligent countenance. 
‘You have not the appearance of a monk.’ ‘I am not one 
of the holy fraternity at present,’ he replied with a smile, 
at my simplicity, as I supposed, ‘but I reside here for the 
purpose of education.—I must, however, enjoin you to si- 
lence, fair lady, until our good father has administered to 
your necessities, for the wound on your forehead has an 
alarming aspect.’ The venerable Abbot soon made his ap- 
pearance, and applied some balsam to the cut, and binding 
up my head, requested me to submit to a few hour’s con- 
finement, with an assurance that, on the following day, I 
should be safely conducted whithersoever I wished.—Anxious 
as I was to relieve my father’s uneasiness respecting my fate, 
I could not be so ungrateful as to murmur at the kind Ab- 
bot’s injunction; neither was I unmindful of the youth’s 
tender solicitude. He administered to my wants, with the 
most attentive delicacy; prayed with me before I retired to. 
rest; and, shall I own it, Pega? prayer sounded sweeter from 
his lips than I had ever before heard it. Anselm (for so 
was the youth called) accompanied by the Abbot, joined me 
at breakfast time; they had prepared for me a delicious re- 
past of cakes, honey, and fruit. Finding myself well enough 
to undertake the journey, I reminded them of their promise 
the preceding evening.— Fair daughter,’ said the Abbot, 
‘my age and infirmities forbid my having the pleasure of be- 
coming your protector; but if you will accept the guardian- 
ship of this youth, I will pledge my honor for your safety.’ 
I will frankly confess, I felt no mistrust of him, neither did I 
affect any scruples; but took leave of the venerable Abbot 
with grateful emotion.— 





grammar and church music, without any expence to them. The 
nobility and gentry provided not only for their old servants by 
placing them as lay-brothers, but for their younger children, and 
impoverished friends, by making them first monks and nuns, and in 
time priors and prioresses, abbots and abbesses. Most of the 
abbey churches were noble edifices, and equal, if not superior, to 
our present cathedrals: consequently they were great ornaments 
to the country. Most of the ruinous remains still extant, are beau- 
tiful and picturesque objects to the eye of the traveller. 
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“ During our ride through the forest, Anselm informed me 
that, for family reasons, he should be obliged to remain several 
years in the monastery, ‘ but I do not,’ said he, ‘ feel inclined 
to become a monk; we may therefore meet again, and though 
you have not as yet made me acquainted with your name 
or residence, I hope the trifling service, which Providence 
has enabled me to render you, will give me a claim to your 
remembrance.’ ‘ Your reproach is merited,’ said I, ‘ but 
believe me the omission was caused rather by forgetfulness 
than pride; and the daughter of Aldulph will not fail to 
evince her gratitude more substantially than by words,’— 
‘You misunderstand me, lady,’ said Anselmn after a pause, 
evidently occasioned by some secret agitation, ‘I need no 
remuneration; my family is noble as your own, but your in- 
formation is a death-blow to my hopes, for our houses are 
deadly foes to each other, and, much asI lament it, I fear 
we must meet no more; even now I am approaching for- 
bidden ground. We must part; but my eyes shall not lose 
sight of you till you reach your home.’ Astonished and 
alarmed, I knew not what to say—he pressed my hand with 
eager haste; and, in spite of my remonstrances, refused to 
proceed, but, taking a small rosary from his side, hung it on 
my neck; and entreated me to remember him in my orisons. 
Ah! Pega, I have never forgotten his injunction, but I saw 
him no more. When, however, Guthlac first met my sight, 
I beheld his perfect resemblance,—more dignified in form, 
more martial in appearance, I allow, but in feature and ex- 
pression his very image.” 

‘This is a strange story, Elfrida,” said Pega, musing, 
“have you never told it to your father? he might help you 
to unravel the mystery.”—“ No, ” replied Elfrida, “ fears of 
an indefinable nature have sealed my lips; to time alone 
do I trust for its solution; so now, Pega, I hope I have set 
your mind at ease, respecting Guthlac.”—Pega pressed the 
hand of her friend, and remained silent; the subject there- 
fore was dropped for that time. 








( To be continued.) 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
USED IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


GLI? 


ne following choice morgeau is translated from M. Necker 
de Sassure’s recent valuable work on the Hebrides, or 
Western Isles of Scotland. The observations of this enlight- 
ened foreigner, cannot fail being acceptable to our numerous 
readers :— 

‘* We know only of three musical instruments formerly in 
use in the Highlands of Scotland—the harp, the cruth, and 
the bagpipe. Buchanan informs us, that in his time, viz. the 
sixteenth century, the Gaéls were very fond of music; that 
in place of the trumpet they used the bagpipe, and that they 
had besides, stringed instruments of a peculiar nature, some 
of which were furnished with metallic cords, and others with 
tendons of animals. 

The harp (in Gaelic clairseach) was one of those instruments 
with steel cords, played with the nails, which the High- 
landers took care to let grow for that purpose. It was the 
national instrument with which the Scottish, Irish, and Welch 
bards accompanied their songs. It has long been out of use 
in the mountains of Scotland. The last player on the harp, 
who was known there, was Rory or Roderick Dall, who died 
more than half a century ago. This man went from castle 
to castle, and from village to village, to pour forth the last 
sounds of an instrument so long esteemed above all others, 
and which was not destined to survive the abolition of the 
patriarchal regime of the clans. However, there are still 
preserved some fragments of music originally composed for 
the Scottish harp, and known by the name of Ports. These 
are airs of a slow rythme and of a plaintive song. Each chief 
of a clan had his Port, and those preserved till the present 
day are still called Port Gordon, Port Lennox, Port Athol, 
&e. Ke. 

The cruth has also long since ceased to be in use in the 
Highlands of Scotland. It was a kind of guitar, or ancient 
violin, composed of a long case, on which were five or six 
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cords of tendons or of catgut, raised by a bridge; it was 
played by a fiddle-stick, and was, in all probability, nearly 
the same instrument as the kin of the Chinese, which it 
resembles entirely in form, and it is to be presumed that the 
cords corresponded with the five notes of the gamut, with 
or without the transitory notes or piens. But I cannot affirm 
any thing on this point, the extent of the Scottish cruth, 
being now unknown. In the ancient Gaélic poesy, mention 
is often made of this instrument. 

The bagpipe (in Gaélic, piob gaelich) although of great an- 
tiquity in the Highlands, appears, however, the most modern 
of these instruments. It is also the only one preserved till 
the present day, and the use of it is still very general among 
the Highlanders. We even know, that this instrument, 
which is now the national one in Scotland, serves in the 
Highland regiments of the English army, to accompany the 
drums, as the fifes do with us. The Scottish bagpipe, al- 
though constructed on the same principle as the musette in 
use among the peasantry of some parts of France, Italy, and 
Germany, yet differs from it to a certain extent. 

The advantage possessed by stringed instruments over the 
bagpipe, for playing the Gaélic music, proceeds from the na- 
ture of the latter instrument, which, giving always prolonged 
and even continued sounds, would seem incapable of pro- 
ducing those sharp and leaping effects, which are, in general, 
requisite for this music; but the pipers have the art of cor- 
recting this fault, by making frequent use of sudden stops, 
or of affected or broken cadences. It is this which makes 
the great difficulty in playing the bagpipe, and in order to 
conquer this difficulty, consists the. address of the musicians. 
They certainly require talent for playing their pibrochs or 
warlike marches, which vary for each particular clan; they 
are the true concertos, or rather rapid and complicated varia- 
tions, the very simple and slow motion of which is repeated 
after each variation. The laments or funeral airs resemble 
the pibrochs a great deal; but the motion is slower and more 
sorrowful. The airs of the dance, or reels, are lively and 
animated, and the sole merit of the musician consists in 
marking well the cadence. Thus the principal pipers at- 
tached to the chiefs and lairds consider the music of the 
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reels as greatly beneath their talents, and it is only with 
great difficulty, and by an express order of their master, 
that they can be prevailed on to play them. 

With so imperfect a scale, with instruments so harsh, what 
effect can such music produce? If this question, which must 
naturally present itself to the minds of those who have not 
heard the Gaélic music in the mountains of Scotland—if 
this question were addressed to a Chinese, accustomed to 
music, and to instruments, which differ little from those of 
the Gaéls, and are certainly not superior to them; the Chinese 
would reply—‘* Judge of the value we entertain for this 
music, which the Europeans consider as barbarous, by the 
high degree of honor in which this art has always been held 
amongst us. Our most illustrious philosophers have not dis- 
dained employing their time and their talents in forming the 
system produced by it, and to attach it, by mystical and 
symbolical ideas, to every thing that is most elevated in the 
higher sciences. Our wisest princes,—our greatest emperors, 
have made it the subject of their meditations, and have re- 
gulated by laws, conceived after profound study, the form, 
and the dimensions of our divers instruments; they have pre- 
scribed the use of them, and have made the length and the 
capacity of the pipe of the bamboo, which gives the funda- 
mental note of our music, to serve as the basis to all our 
system of mensuration.” But let us hear their philosophers 
themselves.—“ Fouhi,” says one of them, “ invented the kin, 
and, by means of this instrument, he governed his own heart, 
and confined his passions within just bounds; he laboured 
afterwards in civilizing men; he rendered them capable of 
obeying the laws; of performing actions worthy of reward; 
and of cultivating, in peace, that industry from whence the 
arts arise.” ‘‘ When I caused to resound the melodious tones 
of which my kiz is composed,” said Kouli, the Orpheus of 
China, who flourished more than a thousand years before that 
of Thrace, “the animals came to range themselves around 
me, and leaped and danced at their ease.”—‘‘ The ancient 
music,” says another, ‘“‘ induced the celestial spirits to de- 
scend to the earth, raised up the shades of our ancestors, &c. 
inspired men with the love of virtue, and led them to the 
practice of their various duties. Do we wish to see if a 
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kingdom is well governed, if the manners of its inhabitants 
are good or bad? Let us examine the kind of music which is 
there practised.” In short, the learned Confucius, having 
heard a piece of music of Kouli, found it impossible, during 
the space of more than three months, to think or talk of any 
thing else; the most exquisite dishes, delicately prepared, 
were alike incapable of awakening his taste, or of exciting 
his appetite, 

The warlike inhabitants of the islands and mountains of 
Scotland are far from having such exalted opinions of their 
music, as the grave and learned doctors of China. If the 
symbolical and mystical ideas which the latter attach to every 
thing connected with this art, have formerly existed among 
the bards, we are ignorant of it; but it is a fact, that at 
present there no longer remain any traces of these, nor of 
the system which gave birth to them. However, the Gaélic 
music, is still (and long may it remain so) an object of great 
admiration, and even enthusiasm, among the greater part of 
the Highlanders. It presides at their labours of all kinds; 
it accompanies them in their dangerous expeditions at sea; 
it animates the warriors in battle; it celebrates all the strik- 
ing circumstances in the life of the Highlander; and comes, 
in short, to mourn over him in the verytomb. We cannot 
doubt the value which the Gaels have always shown for their 
national music, when we find that, in ancient times, the chief- 
tains honored the harp-players and bards, established great 
schools for teaching the bagpipe, and assigned to the pipers 
a distinguished place among the officers of their suite; in 
short, when we have seen more recently whole regiments of 
Highlandets in the service of England, refusing to march, 
because they Were threatened to be deprived of their bag- 
pipes. As to the effect produced on a stranger by this 
warlike music, I can assert, from personal experience, that 
after we are accustomed to it (for it is not at the first moment 
that intonations so different from ours can be understood,) 
we find that there are in these sudden and rapid transitions 
from one note to another, and above all, in the passage of 
a minor note into that of the major under it, something 
energetic and striking, of which none of our modulations can 
give any idea, and which is even found wanting when we 
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: endeavour to produce it on our milder and more melodious 
instruments. 

But it is not our instruments that can give a just idea of 
-Gaétlic music; it is not made for balls and concerts; it is 
on the stormy ocean and in the deserted glens that it is 
io be heard to advantage; the noise of the oar, the rolling 
of the floods, and the howling of the winds, must swell the 
; chorus;—the dark and profound caverns must resound with 
| the piercing intonations of the bagpipe; and the echoes of 
Fi the high rocks on the shores of the Hebrides, and the sides 
| of the rugged mountains of the north, must repeat and pro- 
long its sounds, ere we can feel the full effect of this truly 
ancient, warlike, and national music. 











REWARD FOR OVER-POLITENESS. 


A gentleman, who lodged in New Bond-street, being con- 
fined by illness a long time, his servant was daily accosted 
by a man whose sole business was a constant inquiry after 
his master’s health: when the gentleman was _ recovering, 
osity induced him to enquire who the stranger was, when, lo! 
his servant acquainted him with this stranger's civility; curi- 
he turned out to be an undertaker. It was then agreed 
between the master and servant, to make him a proper ac- 
knowledgment for his politeness; the servant was accord- 
ingly instructed to say his master was dying, and in a few 
days after, that he was dead; the instructions were obeyed, 
the undertaker paid his devoirs to the servant, with a pre- 
sent of two guineas on being informed he was to have the 
job. He was next introduced to take measure of the corpse, 
to which he was proceeding with a face as hypocritical as 
Judas Iscariot’s, when suddenly the dead alive jumped up, 
gave him a hearty horse-whipping, and kicked him down 
stairs, 
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THE CASTLE AND THE COTTAGE; 


A TALE, 
By the Author of ‘ Marian Melfort,” “ Confessions of a Benedict,” &c. 
“(Continued from page 248.) 


CHAP. VII. 


‘*] was the only son of a gentleman of small, but inde- 
pendent property, in the west of England; and, as I had 
the misfortune to be deprived of his protecting care, at a 
very early age, I had been fixed in no professional avocation, 
and was consequently, at the age of twenty-one, my own mas- 
ter, without any resources or means of subsistence, beyond 
what my small patrimonial estate afforded me.—Anxious to 
see a little of, what is termed, life, I repaired to the me- 
tropolis, where most of my relations on my mother’s side re- 
sided.—Here, I blush to acknowledge it, I entered with too 
eager avidity into every scheme of pleasure to which my as- 
sociates led me, and contracted habits of extravagance but 
ill suited to my finances.—How long I should have continued 
this destructive career, I know not, had I not attached my- 
self to a very pretty, but portionless girl, whom chance threw 
in my way, and whom, in spite of the remonstrances of my 
friends, I determined to make my wife. Louisa Marlow was 
of respectable parentage; but her mother having been left a 
widow with a large family, had been under the necessity 
of placing her children out; and Louisa was articled to a 
dress-maker.—Notwithstanding the odium attached to the 
character of those young women whose humble destiny places 
them in such perilous situations, I was perfectly satisfied as 
io her modesty and prudence; and was rejoiced that it was 
in my power to better her condition, I never had reason 
to regret my choice, except when overwhelmed by the pe- 
cuniary embarrassments in which [ soon found myself involved, 
first, by my own improvidence, and, subsequently, by the ad- 
ditional burthen of a wife and family. Every acre which I 
had inherited from my father was mortgaged; except a little 
entailed -estate capable of producing about two hundred 
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pounds a year, and the strictest economy was necessary to 
keep us from actual want; as my pride would not allow me 
to consent that my wife should endeavour to bring any ad- 
dition to our income by following her business, and our con- 
nections required that we should keep up a genteel appear- 
ance.—By dint of good management, however, on her side, 
this was done.—My wife, now the fond mother of two fine 
children, deprived herself of every indulgence to contribute 
to their comfort and to supply their encreasing wants, while I, 
encouraged by her example, retrenched my expences; and, 
in the bosom of my family, found the truest happiness. It 
was, to me, a matter of some chagrin that the children were 
both girls, as the entailed property, should I have a son, 
would be of some benefit to him, in case of any thing hap- 
pening to me. Louisa, with all the superstition of her sex, 
considered it a judgment upon me, when, about two years 
afterwards, death deprived her of both the darling gir!s.— 
This loss, though sincerely deplored by us both, was soon 
replaced by the birth of Oscar, and as all the pride of a 
father swelled my heart, I almost chid Louisa for the indii- 
ference she evinced upon the occasion. Her affections seemed 
buried with the girls she had lost, and, for a considerable 
time, her health and spirits seemed to fail—Her hopes, 
however, appeared to revive with the prospect of again be- 
coming a mother. Since the birth of my son, our relations 
appeared to take some interest in our concerns, but as my 
feelings were hurt by their previous neglect, I took no pains 
to conciliate them. Previously to the last confinement, we 
had resided in a small, neat house at Brompton, and as 
imperious necessity required that I should make some exer- 
tion for my family, I had submitted to take occasional jour- 
neys for a mercantile house in town, which occupied a con- 
siderable portion of my time, and left my poor Louisa too 
much alone, to the indulgence of melancholy anticipations, 
To this eause, I fear, I principally owe the calamity that 
succeeded: for, in giving birth to my Marian, her excellent 
mother fell a victim, without any other apparent malady than 
natural weakness of constitution and nervous debility. I shall 
not presume to take up your time, my Lord, with any de- 
scription of my sufferings upon this occasion. They who 
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have experienced such a loss and under such circumstances, 
can alone have a just idea of a parent’s feelings when he 
clasps his motherless babes in his arms. 

. * * * * * oa * * * * - 

‘* By the recommendation of some neighbors, I placed my 
two children out to be nursed, visiting them daily, to satisfy 
myself that they were kindly treated and properly attended to, 
I still pursued my hitherto irksome occupation, and found it 
a relief to my thoughts to be able, at times, to change the 
scene: though anxiety to revisit my children made me con- 
sider a week’s absence a severe trial. This was my mode of 
living for nearly three years, when by the death of a distant 
relation I came into possession of five thousand pounds; 
which she had considerately bequeathed me, being childless 
herself and having been extremely partial to me when a boy.— 
Deepiy did I regret that my poor Louisa had not lived to 
enjoy this unexpected benefit; however, I rejoiced at it for 
the sake of my little ones; as it would afford them the present 
advantage of education, and enable me to do something for 
them at their outset in life.— 

“I was persuaded by the persons who bad hitherto em- 
ployed me, to place the money in their hands; for whieh 
they agreed to allow me the utmost legal interest; and, as 
it was my wish to retire wholly into the country, I thought 
it would be equally safe and less troublesome than any other 
mode of dispesing of it.—Wholly ignorant of all forms or 
matters of business, I was satisfied with their simple ac- 
knowledgement, and, for some time after I had resided in this 
place, received my money regularly. The unexpected failure 
of the concern has, however, reduced me to my former po- 
verty; for little more than a third of the sum entrusted to 
them, can be recovered, and, it was this severe loss which 
occasioned me to get in arrears with your lordship’s steward.” 

Mr. Fitzormond ended his recital somewhat abruptly; and 
Lord Montauban read, in the agitation of his countenance, 
the struggles of a proud spirit with feelings of a softer na- 
ture, which he had not power to repress, yet scorned to betray 
by words. 





Bb 


“You have been the sport of fortune, I think,” said the 
Earl, after a short pause, “ and I am much gratified by 
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your candor; depend upon it, Mr. Fitzormond, there is sun- 
shine yet in store for you; but we must now turn our thoughts 
to this youth. What say you, Oscar, will you accompany 
my son to the University? I will allow you a_ reasonable 
time to make up your mind as to your future pursuit, and 
when once you have determined, it shall be my care to lend 
a helping hand towards your advancement.” Oscar grasped 
the hand of his generous patron with silent, but grateful 
energy, while Mr. Fitzormond’s voice faultered as he endea- 
voured to express his heartfelt joy. ‘‘ What do you think of 
the law?” asked Lord Montauban, again reverting to Oscar’s 
future destination.—‘ I am afraid,” replied Mr. Fitzormond, 
‘‘my boy would prove but a poor orator.” ‘* Never fear 
him,” said Captain Macpherson, ‘ when his: feelings are out 
of the question, I dare say he can be eloquent enough.” 
‘Do you mean that as a compliment to me, sir, or a 
sneer at the profession?” asked Oscar, with a significant smile. 
‘‘ A little of both,” returned Macpherson, good-humoredly; 
‘* however, I think you have a quickness of intellect which 
would be of essential service to you in that profession, and 
I would therefore recommeni it to your consideration.”— 
Oscar bowed, and declared himself willing to be guided en- 
tirely by such kind friends, and the remainder of the even- 
ing was passed in general conversation. At an early hour, 
Mr. Fitzormond and his family withdrew, highly gratified by 
their hospitable reception, and elated. by the prospects opening 
before them. 
(To be continued- ) 


MODE OF PUNISHING AN ALDERMAN. 


In Strype’s Stow, vol. ii. p. 238, is the following extract 
from the ancient city records:—‘‘ Nicholas Whyfford, or 
Wilford, an alderman, having neglected to line his cloak, 
which he ought to use in the procession, therefore it is ad- 
judged by the court, that the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
shall all breakfast with him. This penalty is awarded on 
him as a punishment for his covetousness,” 
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THE PATIENT. 


(Concluded from page 274.) 


With a faint smile and a gentle inclination of the head he 
accepted my proffered assistance. I did not speak to bim im- 
mediately for I perceived his breath so much affected he could 
not have answered me without considerable difficulty: having 
therefore seated him where Mrs. Quasheby had been sitting 
(what a contrast to him poor fellow!) I resumed my place 
opposite to him. He was apparently about seven and twen- 
ty, elegantly formed, but dreadfully wasted; his eyes were 
black and uncommonly brilliant; his head partially bald, but 
sufficient brown curly hair remained to ornament one of the 
finest formed heads and one of the handsomest faces I had 
ever seen, It began to rain, and as it battered against the 
windows, he turned round with melancholy regret, and a 
sigh escaped him as he looked again at the fire. A sensa- 
tion of pity made me say, I did not think the shower would 
last. ‘* But the ground will be damp,” he replied; a slight 
coloring tinged his cheek as he added, “ there was a time 
I little regarded such a thing, but I have now learned to 
watch even the fugitive clouds of heaven.” ‘‘ And the time 
will come when you will as little regard it as ever,” said 1 
endeavouring to encourage him, ‘I fear not in this world,” 
said he. ‘The woman and her son were now summoned 
from the room: she murmured something about the length 
of time she had been kept waiting, and followed the ser- 
vant. J saw with pain the many changes the countenance 
of my new acquaintance underwent, and was soon inclined to 
be of the same opinion with himself, that in this world he 
never would be better. The fatal and flattering disorder 
under which he suffered was drawing to its termination . 
and who is there that can approach the verge of the grave 
without painful reminiscence of the past, aud apprehension 
for the future? these are the recollections which aggravate 
illness and fill up the pauses of pain; and I internally said 
with Johnson ‘* Human life is a state in which much is to be 
endured, and little to be enjoyed.” The Thracians wisely 
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differed from us in rejoicing where we lament, and lamenting 
where we rejoice. Among them, when a child was born, the 
relatives collected round, and mourned for the many evils 
he was fated to endure, at the same time enumerating those 
incident to humanity: it was well the little being could not 
understand, or if he did, would not have believed them. It 
is the wise policy of nature that whatever our own fate, or 
the fate of those who influence or affect it, may have been, 
we always hope there is a reserve of felicity, or at least of 
comfort, to recompense the past. 

If the wisdom of the people I have just mentioned may 
be questioned in this point, surely their example was not un- 
worthy of the imitation of even Christians in another. Inter- 
ments were attended with the loftiest declamations on the 
miseries from which the deceased had escaped, and the hap- 
piness for which he had exchanged them. In the course of 
conversation, I learned that this young man had early en- 
gaged in a commercial life, and that he had every prospect 
of doing well till this fatal overthrow of his health. His con- 
stitution had always becn delicate, and it was thought that 
sea voyages would serve him; he made several, and at last 
one, which laid the foundation, or at least most wonderfully 
accelerated the progress, of his present disorder. On the 4th 
of August, 1S——, he sailed from the island of Mauritias for 
Madagascar, with little other view save curiosity, for his 
own affairs carried him no farther than the island first men- 
tioned. ‘ 

From October to May, Madagascar is subject to intermit- 
tent and pestilential fevers, even the natives bury them- 
selves in the smoke of their huts to avoid the noxious va- 
pors. Europeans usually keep themselves on ship board, 
and use the utmost precaution in their intercourse with the 
natives. ‘*‘ Whether” he continued, “ it was that I deferred 
coming on board too long, or was not sufficiently cautious 
afterwards, I know not; perhaps no human precaution could 
have averted it, for this year, in consequence of the extreme 
prevalence of the North winds, the fever made the most 
horrid ravages; I took it in the most virulent degree, and 
when I returned to Europe, my own family scarcely knew 
me. Care and attention restored me to partial health, but it 

was an uncertain tenure, scarce worth the toil it cost me 
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to preserve it. In the hour of reflection the consciousness 
that when I went to Mauritias, I could as easily have gone 
to Lisbon, and that to Madagascar I had no occasion to 
go at all, has haunted me with unavailing regret. But the 
fact was, in the one case I could be of material use to my 
father’s house, in the other little or none. I have now been 
four years a great sufferer; and selfish as continued ill-health 
has made me, the misery of my condition has been infi- 
nitely increased by the unhappiness it entails on those I 
love.” ‘* You are married then?” cried I. “I was a twelve- 
month married ere I took that fatal voyage. It is ever com- 
mon for a man to praise the woman of his choice, I will 
therefore say nothing of the thousand advantages nature has 
given mine, but it were ingratitude to speak, nay even think 
of her, without paying a tribute to that unwearied tenderness 
which has sustained and sweetened my existence. She ntust 
often be weary of me, though she never evinces it.” ‘ This 
is treason against the devotedness of love; I would not that 
she had heard you say that for the world,—it would have 
wounded her to her heart’s core.” “I would not do that,” 
cried he, fervently, “ for this created globe, and the health to 
enjoy it. But since the hour of my return her’s has been 
one unvaried task of sorrow.” The servant just then entered 
to announce that his master was again disengaged, when Mel- 
ford, (the name of my companion,) would have insisted on 
my preceding him, but this I refused to do, so determi- 
nately, that he bowed and wished me good morning. ‘‘ We 
do not part thus,” cried I, “ I must see you when the doc- 
tor dismisses you;” he smiled and left the room. ‘The lux- 
ury of complaint which he had allowed himself, I saw had 
relieved him, and he looked infinitely better, than when he 
came. In about twenty minutes, the servant came with Mr. 
Melford’s compliments, and that ‘he would wish me good-bye 
if I would have the goodness to step down stairs. He was 
standing at the foot of the staircase, and smiled as he ex- 
tended his hand, “ You see,” cried he, “‘ the freedom with 
which I already treat you, but I knew you would less mind 
coming down fifty stairs than I should going up five.” 
“ Will you wait for me five minutes,” said I, and I shall 
have the pleasure of accompanying you, at least part of the 
way: you will be angry with my officiousness, for men seem 
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to think it derogatory to the manly character to receive as- 
sistance from each other; but circumstanoes alter eases,—Cax- 
sar cried out to Tetanius for water like a siek girl.” He 
amiled and seated himself at the fire at the foot of the 
staircase, to wait my return, which for his sake I hastened 
as much as possible. On the opening of the street-door, 
Melford exclaimed, ‘ It rains, I must have a coach!” in a 
tone of such pointed regret, that it immediately suggested 
itself to my mind, that among the ills with which fate had che- 
quered his path, was poverty, and that the coach-hire would 
be an object to him; I therefore resolved to continue the 
coach from his house, be the weather what it might, and 
thus enable mysclf to pay for it without wounding his feel- 
ings. But when he was sect down, and he invited me in to 
introduce me to Mrs. Melford, I had some difficulty to pre- 
vent his standing in the street to pay the coachman. I de- 
sired the man to wait, as I wanted him to take me to the 
other end of the town, but my precaution was of no use, 
for while addressing myself to the lovely Mrs. Melford, I 
heard him send down the fare; I did not interfere, as it would 
have led him to conjecture my suspicions. 

Mrs. Melford was every thing the heart of man could de- 
sire, formed for the tender offices she so sweetly fulfilled. 
She had in her arms a very young infant, and I had not 
been long seated when two other children entered the room. 
The delicacy of their complexions, and indeed their whole 
appearance, convinced me they inherited their father’s mala- 
dy, and that they were only little dreams of loveliness, des- 
tined to pause upon this earth a transient period, and then 
flit to the brighter sphere for which only they seemed formed. 
As I gazed on Mrs. Melford, I beheld her but as a beau- 
tiful sacrifice, destined to widowhood and destitution. Mel- 
furd was so languid and fatigued, that I made my visit 
much shorter than I wished, and I drove from the door, 
with a mind wholly engrossed by the interesting beings I 
had just left. 

Circumstances of an urgent and domestic nature hurried me 
to Ireland, and it was six months ’ere I was again in Lon- 
don. During this time I had written to Melford, but re- 
ceived no answer; with the first opportunity therefore, I hast- 
ened to the house where I had last seen him and his lovely 
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family. But the present occupiers of it, did not even know 
his name; sucha person might have lodged there, they told 
me, with those who kept the house before them, but that 
when they took it, it was perfectly empty, and that they 
were entire strangers to all the former tenants. ‘*‘ Who could 
imagine,” cried I, ‘‘that so short a time would lose me all 
trace of him!” All enquiry of my medical friend was fruit- 
less, since he had merely seen him twice, and never visited 
him at home; I nevertheless called, if it was only to renew 
the memory of Melford (whom I was now persuaded was 
dead) in greater vividness, by visiting the scene where our 
acquaintance was first formed. When I entered, the first 
object that struck my eye, let me rather say my heart, was 
Mrs. Melford in deep weeds, with one of her lovely children, 
clothed in the same hue of mourning, laying its meek face 
on her lap, while her caressing hand, in melancholy fond- 
ness smoothed its hair: fortunately there was no one but 
herself in the room, and my emotion did not therefore ren- 
der me ridiculous. She did not immediately recognize me, 
but the singularity of my manner compelled an attention she 
seemed little inclined to give to any thing. On recognizing 
me, she rose with evident emotion; the sight of me opened 
afresh all the wounds of recent affliction; but they bled in- 
ternally; she did not weep, but her cheek grew paler, and 
her hand was cold as marble. ‘ This is the last lingerer!” 
she cried in a tremulous voice. ‘ The last!” I repeated, 
‘“ what, all gone but this?” “ All!” she repeated after me, in 
a voice so deeply mournful that it sunk to the farthest re- 
cess of my soul, and I wanted power to raise the child 
(whose little hand I had taken) in my arms. ‘ Poor Mel- 
ford!” I at length groaned “‘ was it ordained I was never to 
prove to thee, the friendship, strong as brother’s love, with 
which you had inspired me!” Mrs. Melford’s tears now 
flowed as she cried, ‘*‘ Many and melancholy as were the ob- 
jects of his anxious attention, he mentioned you within a 
few hours ofhis death; he received your letters when he 
was unequal to the task of answering them, or I either; 
and when death had closed his eyes, alas! I no longer 
thought of any thing. My little babe preceded him,—my lit- 
tle boy pursued him to heaven; and this poor girl is the 
Jone companion of her mother’s sorrows; yet even this last 
solace fate seems willing to deny me.” 
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From this hour the image of the beautiful and sorrowing 
Mrs. Melford interwove itself with the finest sensibilities of 
my heart: the passion with she had inspired me subdued 
itself, (in the despair of a return), to that deep friendship 
which a man always feels for the woman he has once loved. 
The unaffected and candid gratitude with which Mrs. Mel- 
ford rejected my love, rivetted her, if possible, even yet more 
deeply in my esteem; and at this moment, though far from her, 
I can bring her to my view as I first—as I last—beheld 
her, and I feel my affection, though not so violent, is just as 
deep: that, though I can again indulge in mirth and hilarity, 
there is no moment so gay, that the memory of Melford 
cannot overshadow with a sacred: regret;—nor do I pos- 
sess one tie on earth, that would have sufficient power to 
withhold me from sacrificing life for the happiness of his de- 
voted widow and only child. . 

R. 


TO EXTINGUISH FIRE. 


Tue following hint is offered with a sincere wish that it 
may meet with that serious consideration which the subject 
requires:—A woollen cloth constantly kept in nurseries and 
sitting-rooms, especially when there are fires, laid loose upon 
the table or other piece of furniture, being always at hand, 
might be easily resorted to in case of accident, and being 
wrapt and pressed tight round a person in flames, would, 
by excluding the air, no doubt, in many instances, soon ex- 
tinguish the fire. A green baize cloth, which being very 
pliable, and likewise a neat cover to furniture, is recom- 
mended for this purpose; and if such were known in the 
family by the name of extinguishing cloth, it probably would as 
readily be used when there was occasion for it, as fire-engines 
and buckets now are. Care must be taken to procure baize 
of a close texture. Where the convenience of a baize cloth 
cannot be easily procured, as in cottages, &e. a cloth cloak, 
or a blanket, will answer much the same purpose. The ge- 
neral opinion of using carpets should not be depended on, as 
they are frequently nailed to the floor, or incommoded with 
weighty furniture, so as to prevent instant application. 
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SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


No. IX. 
*« And God said,— Let the waters generate 


Reptile with spawn abundant, living soul.— 

. > ~ * + + * 
Forthwith the sounds and seas, each creek and bay, 
With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 

Of fish, that with their fins and shining scales 
Glide ander the green wave, in sculls that oft 

Bank the mid sea.” 


Miron. 


THe contemplation of the various realms of nature affords 
roum for a multitude of reflections, all tending to increase 
our admiration of the power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
great Author of the Universe. Among the observations 
which will occur on a superficial view of the air, the earth, 
or the waters, one, which is at once both obvious and re- 
markable, is the vast and varied extent of animated exist- 
ence. If we cast our eyes upwards on a fine summer’s day, 
we behold multitudinous hosts of insects sporting in the sun- 
beams. Each and every one of these minute creatures is 
endowed with individual faculties, and characteristic powers 
and modes of action, suited to its peculiar manner of life. 
Each one of them flutters through its little course of being, 
and enjoys, during its destined period, be it long or short, 
those pleasures of animation which are adapted to its nature. 
But if the regions of the air are thus ‘instinct with life.’ 
still more so, apparently, are the waters. Within the bo- 
som of the ocean dwell innumerable hordes of the finny race. 
Who has not heard of the herring, and the vast shoals in 
which it approaches the northern coasts of this island? This 
inhabitant of the waves owes its name to the circumstance 
of its making its appearance at stated periods, in immense 
congregated masses. The appellation herring is derived from 
the old German or Saxon word here or heer, which signifies 
an army or host. But astonishing as are the multitudes which 
ave been seen of herrings, or other fish of its size, they shrink 
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almost to nothing, when compared with the uncounted and 
incalculable myriads of animalcules which people the wide 
expanse of ocean.—In Mr. Scoresby’s Voyage to Greenland, 
published not long since, we have an account of his meet- 
ing with a collection of marine animalcules, relative to 
whose diminutive bulk and surprising numbers he has fur- 
nished us with some very curious information. Traversing 
the north sca this gentleman remarked a peculiar appear- 
ance of the waters. They were tinged with a yellowish hue, 
having in patches and streaks the similitude of an admix- 
ture of flowers of sulphur or mustard; and whenever the 
ship passed through any of ‘this peculiarly colored water, 
the patch or streak was divided and did not again unite; 
from which it appeared that the coloring matter was quite 
superficial. Suspecting it to be of an animal nature, a quan- 
tity of the yellowish green water was taken up; and, on ex- 
amination; with a microscope, was found to contain animal- 
cules in immense numbers. The larger proportion of these, 
consisting of a transparent substance of a lemon-yellow co- 
jor and globular form;scemed to possess very little power of 
motion; but a part, amounting apparently to a fifth of the 
whole, consisted of creatures in perpetual agitation. Some 
of these being seen advancing by a slightly waving motion, 
at the rate of the hundred and eightieth part of an inch in 
a second, and others spinning round with considerable ce- 
lerity, gave great interest and liveliness to the examination. 
But the progressive motion of the most active, however dis- 
tinct and rapid it might appear, under a high magnifying 
power, was in reality extremely slow; for it did not exceed 
an inch in three minutes. At this rate one of these ani- 
malcules would require one hundred and fifty one days to 
travel a nautical mile. The Condor, (which is perhaps the 
largest bird in existence,) it is generally believed, could fly 
round the globe at the equator, assisted by a favorable gale, 
in about a week. These animalcules, in still water, could 
not accomplish the same distance in less than eight thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-five years. 

Few circumstances among the minuter works of creation, 
(says Mr. S.,) have strack me with so much surprise as the 
appearance of these animalcules, occurring in such myriads, 
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in a sea perpetually covered with ice,—exposed to an aver- 
age temperature fifteen degrees below the freezing point, 
and subject to be frozen, on some occasions at least, dur- 
ing every month of the year. 

The vastness of their numbers and their exceeding minute- 
ness are circumstances, discovered in the examination of 
these animalcules, of uncommon interest. In a drop of 
water, examined by a magnifying power of twenty-eight 
thousand two hundred and twenty-four, there were fifty in 
number, on an average, in each square of the micrometer- 
glass of the eight hundred and fortieth of an inch in dia- 
meter: and as the drop occupied a circle on a plate of glass 
containing five hundred and twenty nine of these squares, 
there must have been in this single drop of water, taken 
out of the yellowish green sea, in a place by no means the 
most discolored, about twenty-six thousand four hundred 


and fifty animalcules. Hence reckoning sixty drops to a° 


dram, theré would be a number in a gallon of water, ex- 
ceeding by one half the amount of the population of the 
whole globe!—It gives a powerful conception of the minute- 
ness and wonders of creation when we think of more than 
twenty six thousand animals living, obtaining subsistence, 
and moving perfectly at their ease, without annoyance to one 
another, in a single drop of water! 

The diameter of the largest of these animalcules was only 
the two thousandth part of an inch, and that of many of 
them, only the four thousandth part. The army which Buo- 
naparte led into Russia in 1812, estimated at five hundred 
thousand men, would have extended in a double row, or, 
two men abreast, with two feet three inches space for each 
couple of men, a distance of one hundred and six English 
miles and a half;—the same number of these animalcules ar- 
ranged in a similar way in two rows, but touching each other, 
would reach no farther than five feet two inches and half. 
A whale requires a sea, an ocean to sport in;—about one 
hundred and fifty millions of these animalcules would have 
abundant room for residence and manoeuyres in a tumbler 
of water. 


VOL, Xvit.—S. I. rf 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


THE KING OF THE PEAK, A Romance. By the Author 
of *“* The Cavalier,” &c. 


“ The truth is, I have a plot for you.” 
Cowley’s Cutter of Coleman.Street. 


London, 1823. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 333, 412, and 376. 


One of the prevailing literary fashions of the present day» 
is the putting on a vizor before the public, or writing en 
masque. Ever since the time of the redoubtable Junius, his 
motto, Stat Nominis Umbra, has been seriously or playfully 
assumed by authors of all descriptions. We do not by any 
means intend to insinuate that pseudonymous publications 
originated with that political partizan; but the extraordinary 
degree of fame which his talents attached to the borrowed 
name by which alone he is known, communicated a species 
of eclat to his practice, which has undoubtedly contributed 
to render it more common. The authors and authoresses 
who thus make their appearance in masquerade, are actu- 
ated by very various motives. Some, with Junius, wear the 
vizor that, (like the Italian bravo,) they may be able to stab 
their victim undiscovered. Their disguise is assumed for 
the purpose of absolute concealment; and they cannot with 
safety to themselves lay it aside. But the great mass of 
writers who seck shelter beneath a fictitious designation, do 
so out of pure modesty, sheer indolence, or downright ca- 
price—the same motives which actuate nine-tenths of those 
who shroud their visages in a domino or character masque 
at the Opera House, or any other place set open for the 
reception of persons thus accoutred. 

But it may be demanded, what has this discussion to do 
with the volumes before us? Patience, fair and gentle read- 
ers, and ye shall know,—** The King of the Peak,” is stated 
in the tile, to be written by the author of “ The Cavalier,” 
who, in the title of that romance, styles himself Lee Gib- 
bons, Student at Law. Moreover the present work is dedi- 
cated to “ The Worshipful the Mayor of Liverpool, in Com- 
mon Council assembled;” and the address is signed ‘“ Lee 
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Gibbons.” This appellation however is fictitious; and we as- 
sert, without fear of contradiction, that the author of the 
King of the Peak has no more right to it than the author 
of the Sketch-Book has to that of Geoffrey Crayon. Whe- 
ther this Law Student has put on his mask for the purpose 
of giving a sly pinch to the worshipfal magistrate whom he 
has chosen as the patron of his work, we will not presume 
to determine. It is but justice to him, however, to observe 
that be his motives what they may, we have no doubt they 
are fair and honorable, or he would not have chosen so thin 
a disguise. A short extract from the Dedication will afford 
our readers some necessary information relative to the plan 
and object of the author. 

“In February, 1822, having a mind to fix upon some 
work of this kind, I visited Haddon and the adjacent coun- 
try, to lay in a stock of materials, and returned to my cot- 
tage with a tolerable budget full of particulars. On enter- 
ing my study, I found, on the table, the London Magazine 
for that month, which, as I then thought, unfortunately con- 
tained an article, a poem, and a very fine one, called ‘ The 
Seven Forresters of Chatsworth,’ which embraced my very 
subject. I found, on perusing it, which I did several times 
over, and every time with renewed pleasure, that the au- 
thor had forestalled part of my tale, that he had visited 
and beautifully described my scenery, drawn some of my 
characters, and had altogether written a much finer ballad 
than any which had appeared in modern times. I’faith, sir, 
this discovery staggered me no little, and I began to be some- 
what mortified, not only that my subject was pre-ingrossed, 
but that I had been at the expense and trouble of a jour- 
ney at that time of the year, which was likely to be of no 
service. But here, your worship, my nonchalance saved 
me from overheating myself, and presently my critical habits 
came into my aid, and I resolved to examine whether this 
ballad were worthy of so much consideration, as I had, at 
first, been inclined to give it. I read it again and again. 
I could find little fault in the composition; but I found that 
the characters were not so closely allied to mine as I had 
imagined. The Outlaw was there, it is true; but he con- 
fesses himself to be a poor devil: whilst my Outlaw, the real 
one of tradition, was a man of quality. The ballad also 
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mentions Lord Devonshire and one Julia Vernon to be con- 
temporaries. ‘Ha! there,’ thought I, ‘I have you, your 
poetica licentia won’t serve. Sir William Cavendish was not 
created Earl of Devonshire until the 15th of James the First, 
and then Sir George Vernon was dead and his daughters 
married, so that your Julia was all a fiction; besides, Sir 
George’s daughters were called Margaret and Dorothy, two 
famous old names; but perhaps not so poetical as Julia; at 
all events they did not so well meet the ear of our poet.’ 
I now revived, and began my romance with fresh spirits, 
and although it has met with many delays, yet at length 
it is brought to a conclusion. That the ancestor of his 
Grace the Duke of Rutland did gain his bride in the manner 
described in the following sheets, the whole neighborhood 
of Haddon will bear me out, at least if tradition be regarded 
as any evidence.” 

The story thus ushered forth to the public is a palpable 
imitation of the works of the author of Waverley. Perhaps 
Mr. L. G. would succeed better were he to rely more on 
his own resources. Judging from the present production, 
he does not possess that keen perception of individual 
character, and that intimate acquaintance with real life 
and manners, which enable the great unknown to communi- 
cate a thrilling interest to his scenes, that, in spite of the 
most obvious faults, rivets the attention of the reader.—The 
romance before us displays the author’s reading, and proves 
that he possesses a general command of language, no trifling 
portion of wit and humor, together with a power of affect- 
ing the feelings; but the jests which he hazards are occa- 
sionally too coarse to suit the rank and character of the 
speakers, and the effort to shine is everywhere too visible. 

The plot referred to in the motto is a conspiracy against 
the government of Queen Elizabeth, in which Edward Stan- 
ley, (who is the most prominent character, if not the hero, of 
the tale,) engages; and in which he involves Sir George 
Vernon, the King of the Peak; whose two daughters, Mar- 
garet and Dorothy, are the objects of Stanley’s love, if the 
term may be so degraded; for Edward Stanley is repre- 
sented as a monster in human shape, a fiend incarnate, who 
after a base and brutal attempt on the virtue of Margaret 
Vernon, the betrothed mistress of his brother, Sir Thomas 
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Stanley, on being repulsed endeavors to gain the hand of 
her sister Dorothy, who is attached to a mysterious outlaw. 
The details of the story are too numerous and desultory to 
admit of relation here. The denouement is brought about 
by the detection of the embryo plot against the Queen; and 
the discovery that the supposed outlaw is John Manners, 
son of the Earl of Rutland, who had been prevented, by a 
family feud between his father and Sir George Vernon, and 
by difference of religious sentiment, from openly demanding 
the hand of his mistress——The story ends happily. Her 
Majesty pardons the conspirators; and Sir George Vernon 
bestows his daughter on the son of his rival. 

These volumes are by no means to be classed with the 
common romantic productions of the press; but the perusal 
of them leads to this conclusion, that the writer has wasted 
efforts which would have been more successful in another 
direction—To conclude, we cannot help wishing that the 
soi-disant Mr. Lee Gibbons would quit the regions of romance, 
and cultivate the fields of history, which would better reward 
his labor. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SISTERS; or the Lesson of Expe- 
rience. London, 1823. 12mo. pp. 246. 


THis little work has been procuced under circumstances 
which should disarm the severity of criticism, evenif it were 
otherwise called for.. The volume is published for the be- 
nefit of a female orphan, who, in addition to the misfortune 
of losing her natural protectors, has, by a concurrence of ac- 
cidents, been deprived of the property which was destined for 
her future support. It is with pleasure therefore that we 
give our suffrage in favor of the sentiments contained in these 
pages. ‘They comprise a pleasing narrative, by no means 
devoid of interest. The following extract may be afforded 
as a fair specimen of the style and manner of the writer, 
whose instructive tale we recommend to the especial notice 
of our young readers. 

In an account of the first visit of Ellen Mordaunt to Stoke- 
park, the seat of Sir William Osbourne, it is observed— 

‘¢ Christmas was, in this mansion, simply the season of 
plum-pudding and good cheer, distributed, however, liberally 
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among the adjoining poor, as well as enjoyed by the family 
themselves. 

“The religious light in which Ellen had formerly seen it 
welcomed, was unknown. Sir William and Lady Osbourne 
were, indeed, strangers to religion; not hostile to, but en- 
tirely ignorant of, it. Sir William had accustomed himself to 
consider Sunday, and other days set apart by the church as 
holidays from serious business, properly to be spent in plea- 
sure; but, if this were unattainable, seasons during which 
it was expedient to write letters, settle accounts, put papers 
in order, or give such directions to servants as might, pos- 
sibly, save half an hour on the next day. Yet, as with all 
these helps time still hung heavy, he endeavored so to ar- 
range, as that some necessary journey might occupy a part 
of it. 

‘‘ Lady Osbourne, on the contrary, thought it quite pro- 
per you should be scen onee in the day at your parish 
church, particularly in the country: therefore on fine days 
she always ordered her carriage, and, followed by her pow- 
dered footman carrying her handsome prayer book, walked 
up the aisle of Stoke church, to the great admiration of her 
neighbours. She always, indeed, rose late, and retired 
to rest unusually early, on account of a previous bad night: 
and when, on Saturday evening, proposing one additional 
rubber, was observed to be particularly anxious the next 
day should be fine, because otherwise, ‘it was such a dis- 
appointment to the common people.’ 

‘* When this unhappily did, however, happen, her ladyship 
usually took the opportunity of putting her trinkets to rights— 
trying on her new dresses, and planning future parties; all 
which, with the newspapers and reviews,—for she would not, 
for the world, have touched a novel,—at last ‘ got through’ 
the day. If company were staying in the house, indeed, 
it would sometimes happen that the gentlemen recurred to 
the billiard-room, and the ladies to the pianoforte; but then, 
the former were not allowed to bet, and the latter always 
began, at least, with sacred music. Yet Lady Osbourne pos- 
sessed a truly kind and feeling heart, and had experienced 
the insufficiency of all things here below to satisfy the crav- 
ings of an immortal spirit; but she had been the only 
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child of doating parents, blest with health, and wealth, and 
beauty, and no one had whispered that there was, beside all 
these, ‘ the pearl of great price,’ to be diligently sought fo. 
and acquired, or all would be found wanting!” 


INTEGRITY. A Tale. By Mrs. Hofland, Author of “ Tales 
of the Priory;” “ Tales of the Manor;” “ A Son of a Ge- 
nius,” &c. &c. London. 1823. 12mo. pp. 264. 


THe works of fiction produced by Mrs. Hofland have been 
some time before the Public, and have met with a favorable 
reception. The object of all of them seems to be to incul- 
cate lessons of morality through the medium of amusive nar- 
rative, and thus to instil virtuous principles into the minds 
of youth. 

The particular purpose of the tale before us is to display 
the importance of adhering to honesty and uprightness 
amidst the severest misfortunes, and to shew that a contrary 
conduct leads to disgrace and ruin.—To a writer so well 
employed we cannot do otherwise than wish success. 


AUSTRIA, containing a Description of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, Character, and Costumes, of the People of that 
Empire. Illustrated by Thirty-two colored engravings. 
London. 1823. 2 vols. 18mo. 


THIs amusing and instructive little work forms a portion 
of an extensive literary and graphic undertaking which we 
owe to the spirit, taste, and talent of two ingenious foreigners, 
who have long been the denizens of this country. Mr. R. 
Ackerman is the publisher, and Mr. F. Shoberl the compiler, 
of a series of interesting volumes, intitled the ‘“* World in 
Miniature.” Descriptive accounts of Illyria and Dalmatia, 
Western Africa, Turkey, Hindostan, Persia, and Russia, 
have previously appeared; and the volumes now before us 
are to be followed by similar illustrations of the Chinese 
Kmpire. The publication when completed will form an ele- 
gant library of geographical knowledge: but we may add, 
for the information of our readers, that each division forms 
a separate and independent work, and may be had exclu- 
sive of the remainder. 
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THE LIFE OF ALI PACHA, of Jannina, late Vizier of 
Epirus, surnamed Aslan, or the Lion: including a com- 
pendious History of Modern Greece. Second Edition, with 
considerable Alterations and Additions. Illustrated with a 
Map and Plates. London. 1823. 8vo. pp. 368. 


Tue first impression of this piece of biography accident- 
ally escaped our notice. We have here the singular history 
of a despot who ruled with a rod of iron one of the Turk- 
ish provinces; and mocked the vengeance of the enemies 
created by his cruelty and oppression, and for a long while 
bid defiance to the power of the Supreme Porte. Retribu- 
tion for his crimes at length overtook him; and he fell the 
victim of such treachery as he had often employed against 
others.—There is much matter of great interest in this vo- 
lume; which well depicts the daring resolution, the ruthless 
severity, and the towering ambition, of Ali. At present we 
can only find room for a short quotation from this work; to 
which we may perhaps again draw the attention of our 
readers. 

“The tragical end of the beautiful Phrosina, condemned 
to death in the month of January 1801, for having indulged 
connections of a tender nature with Mouctar, Ali’s eldest 
son, has left among the Greeks a lasting impression of sor- 
row and regret. 

“‘ Phrosina was the daughter of Greek parents. Nature 
had largely endowed her with the charms of personal beauty, 
and to these she added all the graces of an accomplished 
mind. As her family was opulent, she received the nuptial 
crown* at an early age; but unfortunately for herself she 
had renounced that retired and secluded mode of life com- 
mon to females throughout the Turkish Empire. 














* The nuptial crown forms a part of the marriage ceremonies 
of the Greexs. The priest places it upon the heads of the bride 
and bridegroom, and it is afterwards suspended in the best apart- 
ment between the images of the saints. In case of divorce, these 
crowns are burnt; and should either party die without having con- 
tracted another marriage, on the day of interment, the nuptial 
crown is placed upon their forehead with much ceremony. 
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“‘ Mouctar was not long insensible to her charms; he be- 
came enamored of the beautiful Greek, and resolved to ef- 
fect her ruin. He seized the opportunity of urging his amo- 
rous suit while her husband, engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, was absent at Venice. [Ill-fated separation! Phrosina 
was at first alarmed at the love with which she had in- 
spired Mouctar; he, however, only became more pressing, 
and Phrosina, forgetful of her duty, at length gratified her 
pride by holding a Pachain her chains. Fearless of a rival, 
she assumed an influence over him which flattered her vanity ; 
and Mouctar, every day more and more happy, was every day 
less disposed to dispute her sway. 

“The happiness of the lovers was, however, soon inter- 
rupted by Mouctar’s being ordered to quell an insurrection 
in Rumelia. His absence was fatal; for his wives being ir- 
ritated by his neglect of them, and his preference for Phro- 
sina, seized the opportunity of representing their wrongs to 
the Vizier. Tears were had recourse to; and his cupidity 
was aroused by the intimation that their husband’s riches 
were at Phrosina’s disposal. This was suflicient to decide 
her fate. 

‘Phrosina was aware of what was plotting against her: but 
to whom could she fly for help? who would dare to speak in 
her behalf? Tears, therefore, were her only solace; hope her 
only consolation. Her state of suspense was not long: in 
the dead of the night, Ali, accompanied by his guards, re- 
paired to her dwelling, and forced the doors of his defence- 
less victim. Phrosina, who recognized his voice, immediately 
collected all her jewels, laid them at his feet, and implored 
him, by his feelings as a father, by that son whom it was 
her crime to have loved too well, and but for whom she would 
have been an innocent wife, to have compassion on her. 
Her tears, her prayers, were unavailing with the stern and 
inexorable Ali. He ordered his Albanians to seize and con- 
duct her to the seraglio. 

“To any other but the sanguinary Ali, one victim sacrificed 
to vindictive jealousy might have been sufficient; but affect- 
ing to yield to the scruples of some pretended moralists, he 
ordered fifteen ladies of the most respectable families to be 
seized, and at the head of these Phrosina appeared before 
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the tribunal of the Satrap, to hear from his lips the sentence 
of death. 

“It was no sooner pronounced, than they were thrust into 
a dungeon: there amidst the horrors of impending destruc- 
tion, they passed three entire days in all the agonies of 
maddening despair. On the evening of the third, they were 
dragged from their prison, and precipitated into the lake. 
Phrosina expired with fear while on the road to execution. 
She was buried in the convent of the Anargres, where her 
tomb is still shewn, covered with flowers, and shaded by a 
wild olive tree. 


LIVES OF LEARNED AND EMINENT MEN, taken from 
authentic Sources, adapted to the Use of Children of Four 
Years old and upwards. In two Volumes. 1823. 24mo. 


THE PEASANTS OF CHAMOUNI. Containing an Ac- 
count of an Attempt to reach the Summit of Mont Blanc; 
and a Delineation of the Scenery among the Alps. 1823. 
24mo. 

THEsE Lilliputian volumes are well adapted for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of juvenile readers of both sexes. The 
account of the disastrous “ attempt to reach the summit of 
Mont Blanc,” which appears to be taken from a narrative 
published some time since in the New Monthly Magazine, 
is calculated to rivet the attention and excite the sympathy 
of those who may peruse it. 


[‘‘ Blossoms of Anecdote and Wit,”—“ Ahasuerus, the Wan- 
dererr,” and “ Isabel de Barsas,” sent too late for this month, 
will be reviewed in our next. | 


In page 281 of our last, in the seventh line of the review 
of “‘ The Pleasures of Friendship,” for “ an easy task,” read 
** no easy task,” 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR MAY, 1823. 





Since our last Report, his Majesty has been seriously in- 
disposed. He had so far recovered from a slight illness, 
which had occasioned the postponement of a Drawing-room, 
as to have fixed on the 7th, as the day on which he would 
receive the anxious crowds, who waited to pay him their per- 
sonal respects. On the preceding morning, however, much 
alarm was excited, by reports, that the king had been seized 
with a fresh indisposition, of a cifferent nature from the 
gouty affection to which he is so peculiarly subject. These 
reports received confirmation on enquiry at Carlton-palace, 
where, on the 14 inst. the following bulletin was exhibited: 


* May 14th,—® A. M. 
“The King has passed a restless night, but his Majesty’s 
fever is rather less this morning. 


“ Henry HaLtForp—M., J. TieERNEY.” 


The indefinite intelligence afforded by this professional state- 
ment gave rise to a number of vague rumors relative to the 
peculiar nature of the fever, under which it appeared that 
his Majesty labored. From the most correct information we 
have been able to obtain, it seems that the febrile attack 
was symptomatic of erysipelas, arising from accident. But 
whatever may have been the disease, we have the pleasure 
to state, that it has subsided. On the 16th, this favorable 
bulletin was exhibited at the palace: 


‘© May 16th,—11 A. M. 
“The King is free from fever to day. His Majesty is 
convalescent. 
‘“ H. Hatrorp.—M. J. Tierney.” 


The bulletins have since been discontinued, and the an- 
swer to numerous inquiries was that— 


“The King was much better.” 


We now learn that his Majesty is gradually recovering 
strength after the repeated attacks he has suffered. Prepa. 
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rations are making for his departure from London to Wind- 
sor, and for his reception there. The King’s recent indis- 
position has prevented the intended Drawing-room; and 
obliged him to lay aside his design of visiting the winter 
theatres. 

The parliamentary transactions of the present month have 
been highly interesting and important; but we can only spare 
room fur a notice of the most prominent among them.—The 
House of Commons has been chiefly occupied with an ex- 
amination into the conduct of the High Sheriff of Dublin, 
in the exercise of his function, in returning the panel of the 
Grand Jury, at the Assizes held for the trial of the Orange 
Rioters, at the Theatre at Dublin, when the Marquis of 
Wellesley was insulted. Among the witnesses examined with 
2 view to prove the partiality and prejudice of the Sheriff, 
one, deposed that on the day the bills of indictment preferred 
against the rioters were thrown out by the Grand Jury, 
Mr. Sheriff Thorpe came into the Town-clerk’s office, before 
the Jury came into the Court, and said, ‘ he knew there 
would be no bills,” and seemed pleased as he said so. In 
less than an hour the Jury came into Court with the bills 
in their hands ignored. Another witness stated, that he had 
heard the Sheriff declare, at the Shakespeare-tavern, in 
Dublin, ‘ he wished the Devil had the Marquis of Wel- 
lesiey out of Ireland;” and that he was “ an annoyance, in 
their way.”—From a number of circumstances which tran- 
spired, we can only conclude, that party prejudices run 
higher than even might be suspected in the sister island. 
This inquiry, which is not yet finished, seems hardly calcu- 
lated to fulfil the expectations or answer the purposes of 
those who set it on foot. It'may be mentioned that, of the 
latest witnesses examined, Sir Abraham Bradley King, re- 
fused to tell whether on the first admission of Orangemen 
to the society, there was any part of the Book of Joshua, 
or any thing relative to the Amelekites, read to them. The 
passage meant is supposed to be the following: “ And stay 
you not, but pursue after your enemies, and smite the 
hindmost of them; suffer them not to enter into their cities, 
for the Lord your God hath delivered them into your hand.” 
Sir A. B. King decidedly refused to answer the question, 
observing, that the words alluded to, were svlely used as 
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signs and symbols, by which Orangemen were enabled to 
distinguish each other, and that they were to be found in 
the Old Testament.—The other parliamentary topics to be 
noticed are, the bill brought into the House of Lords, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, relative to the altcration of 
the laws concerning marriage; a motion made by Mr. 
Fowell Buxton, in the House of Commons, tending to the 
abolition of slavery; and a motion by Mr. R. Martin, for 
leave to bring in a bill to prevent dog-fighting and _ bull- 
baiting; which last was opposed by Mr. Brougham as an 
encroachment on the amusements of the lower classes of 
people. The motion was negatived by a majority of twenty- 
nine. 

Forei1cn AFFAIRS.—Spain till preserves the attitude of re- 
sistance to the hostile designs of France: but hitherto the in- 
‘ vaders seem to have had the advantage. A manifesto, in the 
name of the king, addressed to the Spanish nation, was laid 
before the Cortes on the 27th of April, the language of which 
is firm and patriotic. If it expresses the sentiments of a 
large party, and can be acted upon, the independence of 
the country will be ultimately preserved, and a short period 
will probably decide its fate. Intelligence of as late a date 
as the 22d inst. has been received from Paris, stating that 
the French were marching towards Madrid, from which the 
advanced guard was only thirty miles distant. Jt was added 
that, as no resistance was anticipated, the Duke D’Angou- 
leme might probably have his head quartcrs in the capital 
about the 26th.—The Spanish partizan officer, Mina, who 
had made an incursion into the south of I'rance, is reported 
to be retreating upoa Barcelona. Ballasteros, it is affirmed, 
is retiring almost alone. General Abisbal has not more than 
3,000 troops with him, his conscripts continually deserting. 
He is posted on the line on which Marshal Oudinot is 
advancing, and his design seems to be, to fall back to the 
province of Estremadura. 

The French Journals contain many other statements favor- 
able to the Royalist cause, which, if correct, afford strong 
ground for expecting that it will prove triumphant; but, 
as already observed, if the spirit of genuine patriotism exten- 
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sively exists in Spain, the invader may overrun, but will 
not ultimately conquer, the country, and stifle the passion for 
liberty by which the people are actuated. 

Accounts have been lately received from Vigo of the arri- 
val of Sir Robert Wilson, Colonel Light, Captain Erskine, 
with French and German officers, at that port, on the first 
of this month; for the purpose of joining the Spaniards 
against the French. On the 10th, they were at Corunna, 
and are said to have been received with every mark of joy 
and _ satisfaction. 

Domestic News.—Among the culprits who have lately ap- 
peared at Bow-street police office, were four gentlemen, who 
were charged with very disorderly conduct at four o’clock in 
the morning, in Cockspur-street. The rank of these offenders 
aggravated their fault; as they stated themselves to be—a 
Peer of the Realm, a Member of the House of Commons, 
and a Magistrate for three counties. They had, with others, 
amused themselves with ringing and knocking at the doors, 
in passing along the street. After an affray with the watch, 
they were secured and taken to the watch-house. The only 
punishment they suffered, however, was public exposure, as 
they were permitted to compromise the affair with the noc- 
turnal guardians of the metropolis. 

On the 7th, a destructive fire happened at Windsor. It 
broke out in the premises of Mr. Disbrow, bookseller, and 
consumed his and three other houses. 

Another fire happened on the 12th in New-street, Covent- 
garden, at the house of Mr. Gotté, a pastry-cook. The build- 
ing was entirely destroyed, and an elderly female unfortunately 
perished in the flames. What renders this accident pecu- 
liarly distressing is, that Gotté has since been charged with 
the crime of arson, in setting on fire a house in which he 
resided some years since in White-crossestreet. He is in 
custody and has undergone repeated examinations, in the 
course of which many circumstances tending to criminate 
him, have transpired, 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE KING’S THEATRE. 
THe accustomed performances at this house have, lately, 
been so destitute of novelty or interest, that we have 
passed them by unnoticed. But on the 14th, an exhibition 
took place, of rather a novel nature. The information of 
a friend, who was present, enables us to state that—on 
this evening, Miss Macauley recited, to a numerous and 
fashionable party, assembled at the King’s Concert-Room, 
a composition of her own, illustrating, by narrative and 
dialogue, the principal events in the life of the unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scots, from her residence at the court 
of Henry the second, of France, till her flight from Scot- 
land. There was much originality of manner, in the per- 
formance; and the piece, (which is intended for publica- 


tion,) appeared to be highly creditable to the taste and 
ability of the authoress. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
Tuis theatre, at present, owes its attractions much more to 
the talents of the performers, than to any novelty ia the 
performances. The Hypocrite has been acted, which afforded 
an opportunity for the display of the comic powers of Dowion 
and Liston; and the opera of The Travellers, or Music’s 
Fascination, has been revived, with the powerful aid of the 
vocal talents of Braham and Miss Stephens.—The only new 
piece lately brought out at this theatre, was a farce, entitled 
£8. 10s. 1d. if quite convenient. In this odd designation 
consists almost all the wit of the drama; in which Mr, Liston 
personates a tailor, who has a demand on an extravagant 
customer, for the sum just mentioned. But the drollery of 
this inimitable actor was overpowered by the insignificance 
and dulness of the composition; which was altogether so 
little to the taste of the audience, that the manager found it 
convenient to promise that it should not again be performed. 
An occurrence rather extraordinary happened lately at this 
house during the performance of The Marriage of ligaro. 
While Mr. Elliston, as Count Almaviva. in the third act, 
was surrounded by a group of females, Mr. Liston, as Figaro, 
says—=‘ There be is, as usual, like a grand Turk in the 
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seraglio.”—A cry of ‘‘ Shame! shame!” was heard from one 
quarter of the boxes, Mr. Elliston came forward, apparently 
much surprised, and uttered a few words, which were not 
very distinctly audible; but they signified his ignorance of 
the cause of the exclamation, adding, that if it was levelled 
against the performance, the parties must have previously 
known its nature, and were not there by compulsion.— 
Applauses followed, and the play was continued without 
farther interruption. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

On the 8th of this month, a new opera was successfully 
exhibited at Covent Garden, intitled Clari, or The Maid of 
Milan. It is said to be a translation from the French, by 
Mr. Howard Payne. The story of the drama is simple, but 
interesting: Clari, the daughter of a farmer, Romalo, had 
been seduced from home, under a promise of marriage, by 
the Duke Vivaldi, who, though much attached to her, is too 
proud to fulfil his engagement. He however, treats her 
with attention, and orders a féte in honor of her birth-day, 
the management of which he leaves to his servant, Jocoso, 
who contrives a play. The story of this mimic exhibition 
resembles that of Clari, who, on seeing the representation of 
the sufferings of a father deprived of his daughter, by 
seduction, becomes overwhelmed with remorse for her own 
conduct, and throws herself on the ground in an agony of 
despair. Thus closes the first act. In the beginning of the 
second, Clari, finding that Vivaldi hesitates to perform his 
promise to her, determines to leave him and return to her 
father. She makes her escape; the duke pursues her; and 
arriving immediately after the first meeting between the father 
and daughter, he becomes penitent, offers to make Clari his 
wife, and the piece thus ends happily.—The music of this 
this opera, by Mr. Bishop, deserves praise; and the per- 
formance of Miss Tree, who acted the heroine, obtained 
merited applause. . 

On the 13th, Mr. Macready, at his own benefit, for the first 
time, appeared as Shylock, in The Merchant of Venice; when 
he added a new wreath to his former laurels. 

At the benefit of Miss Paton, in addition to the attraction 
of her own vocal talents, her sister, Miss J. Paton, appeared 
for the first time, in the character of Letitia Hardy, in The 
Belle’s Stratagem, being her second. exhibition on any stage. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR JUNE, 1823. 





WALKING DRESS. 

Dress of jaconaut-muslin; the skirt finished at the border 
by a broad flounce, and full puffing of the same material, 
surmounted by an inlet of rich worked muslin. Spencer com- 
posed of bright pomona-green silk; full top sleeves, and 
broad band to confine the waist, fastened with a gold buckle 
at the left side. Bonnet of the same material as the 
spencer, lined with white satin, and ornamented round the 
edge, with puflings of gauze, intermixed with a narrow 
wreath of artificial ‘flowers; the crown is also ornamented 
in a similar manner. Limeric gloves, and pomona-green 
boots. 

EVENING DRESS 

Low dress of white crape, completed at the bottom with 
puffings of the same; each fulness confined, at an equal 
distance, by a narrow satin rouleau and a bow of satin riband 
at the top; the whole is surmounted with a rouleay ot 
the same material. The body is of white satin, made long, 
cut square in the front, and finished round the neck with « 
handsome scalloped blond-lace tucker; the waist is confined 
by a sash of white satin, terminating in broad ends forming 
the fan fashion.—Head dress: the hair is arranged in full 
bows and plaits, fancifully intermixed with small clusters of 
roses. Pearl ornaments. White kid gloves, and satin shoes. 

These elegant dresses were invented by Miss Prerporny, 
No, 12, Edward-street, Portman-square. 

In addition to the preceding, we have likewise been favored 
with the following, from our respected correspondent, Mrs. 
Blundell, of the Crescent, New Bridge-Street, Blackfriars.— 


MORNING DRES#. 
A press of Cambric-muslin, gaged with lilac braid, on 
the shoulders, and across the front: the body is made high, 
Gg 3 
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and buttons on the shoulders; it is cut in one with the skirt, 
and fastened round the waist with a leather band; the cuff 
is also braided half up the sleeve, which terminates in a 
point. The skirt is finished at the bottom with broad tucks; 
at the top of each are three rows of braid. 


DINNER-DRESS 

A press of Marie Louise gros de Naples, finished at the 
bottom of the skirt, with a fanciful trimming in the form of 
a spray, placed over a satin rowleau; each spray ornamented 
with a small cord of satin and gros de Naples; the hem is 
wadded and corded at the top; the body is still cut in the 
French style; that is, long in the waist, and full in the front 
of the body, finished with a band and bow. The sleeves are 
full and short, and trimmed with a spray to correspond with 
the skirt, which is finished round with French blond. Pearl 
ornaments, and shoes of gros de Naples, to match, with 
kid gloves. A bonnet of French white lutestring, corded 
with Flamme de Ponche satin; the weather, at present, not 
being sufficiently warm for a transparent or fancy bonnet. 


GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


Tre weather has been so changeable during the last month, 
that the pelisse has still continued to be the favourite en- 
velope for out-door costume; it is of beautiful double levan- 
tine, of a siker-grey, or some other chaste color, lined with 
white, lightly and tastefully trimmed with the same mate- 
rial. Over this pelisse may be worn a handsome light silk 
scarf, thrown carelessly over the shouldcrs. 

A very elegant head-dress, called the bonnet cornetie, for 
morning visits and carriage airings, has lately made its ap- 
pearance amongst our first rate fashionables. It resembles 


a small dress bonnet: a peak reclines on the forehead, in 
the ancient regal Scottish style; and this being of blond 
fluted on flexible wire, it is arched out very perceptibly on 
each side; these vacancies are filled up with a small bow 
of riband, placed on the hair underneath: the caul is of 
white satin ornamented with roses and ends of riband, taste- 
fully disposed, 
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Leghorn bonnets, of the village shape, have now gene- 
rally made their appearance: they are beautifully ornamented 
with wreaths of artificial flowers. The hair, in front, is ar- 
ranged in rich clusters of curls, and the bonnet is placed 
considerably backward; the bold expression this gives to the 
. countenance is, however, greatly relieved by an elegant lace 
veil, which, whether black or white, is now become an al- 
most indispensable shade to the face, cither for the carriage 
, or promenade. We have likewise seen several open straw 
' bonnets, lined with pink or lilac, among our fashionables in 
| Hyde-park: they are exceedingly beautiful, and, no doubt, as 
the season advances, will become very general. 

Light colored poplins are much worn in balf-dress; they 
are generally trimmed at the border with distinct branches 
of satin, placed in bias, at equal distances, representing three 
water-lilies, one above the other. 

For dinner parties, the double levantine is a very favo- 
rite material; these dresses are trimmed in a variety of ways; 
the most admired consists of two rows of Indian lotos in 
satin: or from three to six narrow flounces of Italian net, 
each falling over the other. 

We have seen a beautiful ball dress, of Cyprus gauze; the 
bottom tastefully ornamented with a double rouleau of violet 
colored jsatin, laid on in a wave; in the centre is an elegant 
rich trimming of satin and Cyprus gauze, and above are 
three rows of the same trimming, in the form of a chain; 
the whole forming a most splendid drapery. The body is of 
violet-colored satin, very low, and finished round the bust 
with foldings of Cyprus gauze. The sleeve corresponds with 
the bottom of the dress, 

The jewellery chiefly consists of large garnets, beautifally 
cut; they are worn in rows, twisted and fastened in front 
with a gold ornament of exquisiie workmanship, on each 
side of which hangs a tassel of garnets. White cornelians, 
for bracelets and necklace in half-dress, are also much in 
favor. There are but few rings worn, and those very valu- 
able; pearls and diamonds are chiefly confined to full drosscs 
and the opera. 

The favorite colors for pelisses and dresses, are pink, 
pomona green, silver grey, café a la Créme, and violet. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


THE bonnets are now worn rather large, but are put on 
modestly, and are of a very becoming shape. For the 
morning walks, a large Leghorn bonnet, with a full wreath 
of flowers, is in general estimation. Veils are -but partially 
worn, and these are white. Coloured hats of gauze, a la 
Caroline, are worn at the Tuilleries, and are ornamented 
with a bird of Paradise plume. 

Morning dresses are of colored muslin, chequered with 
dark green or black; and are ornamented with five rouleaux 
at the border, of the same material; the mancherons are very 
full, but plain. The dresses are made high, with a broad 
falling collar of muslin, trimmed with lace. <A close cornetie 
of worked muslin, with pink satin riband, and tying under 
the chin with broad muslin lappets, completes this déshabille. 

For evening dresses, the stiff rich silk, formerly called 
tabby, is become a very fashionable article; it is rather a 
heavy material for the latter part of the spring, but the trim- 
mings on all dresses continue to be extremely light and sim- 
ple. A rouleau in scallops, each point headed by a trefoil of 
satin, appears to be the favorite border: the sleeves of the 
tabby dresses are very long, and the mancherons puckered 
very full, the puckerings confined by rouleaux of satin, and 
the bust trimmed with bands across, apparently fastened in 
front with a swivel button, and terminated at each end by 
a trefoil. The lighter kinds of silks are ornamented at the 
border with puckered crape, the color of the dress confined 
by rouleaux and waves of satin, in bias. 

A favorite evening head-dress is a turban, formed entirely 
of pink or blue colored feathers, grouped together; the cap 
part being merely a piece of gauze, which is completely 
covered by the plumage. 

The newest articles in jewellery, are of gold, exquisitely 
wrought, mixed with rubies; or sometimes a_ necklace is 
formed of a gold serpent. 

The favorite colors for dresses are cinnamon-brown, grey- 
lavender, and violet; for turbans, violet, rose-colour, and 
celestial blue; for ribands and trimmings, jonquil and 
pomona-green. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
<< 


THE SIGH OF THE ORPHAN. 


Why falls that bosom? why now rising high? 
What swells it thus?—Oh! ’tis the Orphan’s sigh! 
Tri’st thou to stifle it?—thy efforts fail— 

It bursts it’s way, and tells a woe-fraught tale. 

I hear it speak of friends for ever gone, 

Low laid in earth, and Emma left alone ; 

Of scenes long past,—of dear acquaintance chang’d— 
Of slighted love—and relatives estrang’d; 

Of Orphan’s wrongs,—of favors all forgot,— 

Of tears unmark’d,—itself regarded not! 
Imprison’d air! and has it set thee free 

To tell her griefs, alone to Heav’n and me? 

Some tender angel of the starry sky, 

I tell thee, fair, has treasur’d up that sigh ; 

And at the day when thy oppressors meet, 

Thy suff’ring form, at Heav’n’s own judgment seat, 
Will stand by thee ; in shape so like thine own, 
Seraphs will ask if thou thyself art one. 

I say, sad maid, when silence is proclaim’d, 

And thy false guardian’s trial next is nam’d, 

Then will thy treasur’d sigh be echoed there, 
Mournfully sad, as when it struck mine ear: 

Again it’s woe-fraught tale it will reveal ; 

Angels will weep to hear what thou didst feel, 

And dart resentment on each ingrate heart 

That could on earth so cruelly desert; 

Yes! Emma, yes! in that tremendous honr, 

Woe to the Guardian that abuses pow'r! 

Woe to the raiser of the Orphan’s sigh! 

That left thee here to languish, and to die. 


——- — _ 


Jan, 4th, 1823. jn. 
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BOB IN TOWN; 


OR, THE COUNTRYMAN’S CRITIQUE. 


Dear Dick, vi 

WHEN I left you in Suffolk last week, 
And came up to London to have a good freak, 
I promis’d to tell you ’bout some of the fun,— 
To fulfil that same promise this letter’s begun. 
Pretty often I’ve been at the op’ras and plays, 
Where the scenes and the music do fill with amaze; 
There’s one chap has written a play-bill in rhyme, 
Pretty nearly as sweet as our bells when they chime, 
One of which is quite crack’d, and the rest out of tune; 
I think our old Stave would have done it as soon, 
Who writes all the epitaphs down at our place, 
To the parson says, amen, at dinner says, grace— 
Who whips all the boys, keeps the old grocer’s books, 
And watches the rector’s fine stock of young rooks. 


Now to shew you, dear Dick, that I’m not quite a flat, 
And that I too at rhyming am what you call pat, 
I'll send you a critique in verse, which shall be 
A novelty, such as you don’t often see; 
You can shew it our club, no doubt ’twill amaze it, 
And before I come back sure you will frame it and glaze it. 


To begin then ;—last Monday week—that was the day— 
The Olympic, the house,—Joan of Arc, was the play; 
The horses, they drew a large audience, of course, 

And caper’d and plung’d with a vast deal of force ; 
And one,—I shall never forget him, dear Dick, I know,— 
To see that one horse was worth more than the rhino 

I paid to get in;—he was shot in the shoulder, 

And fell, quite delighting each happy beliolder! 

When rais’d by his rider, his leg seem’d quite broken, 

I almost expected the nag would have spoken; 

But he limp’d off the stage with his leg stiff as poker, 
You would scarcely believe, but you know I’m no joker; 
Lord bless you, our Captain, and Snowball, and Dobbin, 
Would no more do this than be guided with bobbin, 
Instead of stout arms, and stout whips, and stout reins, 
And surely to teach these must cost them great pains. 
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So much for the nags, and now then for Joan— 
Joan of Arc* as they call her;—oh! Dick, such a tone, 
Such a figure, and then such a dress, full of spangles— 
Egad, but she soon settled all their fierce wrangles, 
With her sword, and her helmet, and looking-glass shield. 
I know not how she could such heavy things wield. 
You must know, when I went, that the name was so plain, 
I expected this Joan would be like Bet or Jane, 
The dairy-maids down at our uncle’s old farm ; 
But, bless you, she’d got such a lily-white arm, 
And boots spangled over with silver on satin, 
And not, as I thought, in black hose, and a patten ; 
In short, Dick, she look’d like a beautiful queen, 
Such as in our great picture-book you may have seen. 


At last, when Beauvais from the king could not turn her, 
The rascal,—all rebels are rascals—would burn her ; 
But in came French Charles, with his soldiers on horses, 
And cut them all down to make carrion and corses, 
Whilst Joan jump’d behind one, without the least trouble, 
As though she’d been us’d, like our dame, to ride double. 


So ended the play;—and then—oh! the—Pant-o-mime, 
Excuse, Dick, the spelling and that, in this rant o’ mine, 
And there we had all the old sport o’er again, 

Only better than that at our fair, it is plain; 

The clown and the harlequin gave us good jumps, 

And pantaloon got, as is usual, good thumps; 

Then columbine danc’d, and the fairy she sung, 

And they look’d, heav’n bless ’em, so pretty and young; 
And the swan look’d more nat’ral than life, my dear Dick, 
Yet they tell me ’twas only a pant-o-mime trick, 


Gadzooks, now I hear the loud bell of the postman, 
Therefore, as a Poet, I give up the ghost, man, 
At least for the present; I may write again, 
If you should not think this is all labor in vain, 
Give my love to sweet Dolly, to sister and brother, 
To dad and mamma; and of friends any other, 
Who may think Bolin Town worth a thought.—I'm as under, 
Dear Dick,—yours, and that sort of thing, 
Bossy BLunper. 
Jan. 28th, 1825. J. M. L, 





*Mrs, Egerton. 
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LINES TO A FRIEND. 


You ask, why with sadness my soul is opprest, 
And from pleasure’s gay scenes I should fly ? 

You say there is nothing to trouble my breast, 
Nor cause me so deeply to sigh. 


Alas! not the pleasures that fortune can give, 
Nor the happiness friends can bestow,— 

Not all her blind vot’ries possess, could relieve 
The drear desolation of woe. 


Ah! tell me no more, when so deeply I sigh, 
That a smile my pale cheek might resume,-- 

That a ray of delight might illumine the eye, 
That’s fix’d on the desolate tomb. 


Tho’ pleasures surround me, my heart is still sad, 
And, disgusted, I turn me away ; 

For oh! if my heart has no cause to be sad, 
Alas! it has less to be gay. 


Near yonder lone tomb, which the elm-trees surround, 
A path the cold sod will disclose, 

Where, silently resting in slumbers profound, 
My Marg’ret’s pale ashes repose. 


How oft by the light of pale Cynthia we've stray’d, 
As slowly she rose in the west, 

As her pale trembling rays on the waves have play’d 
And nature was sinking to rest! 


But say, can these pleasures so swiftly decay? 
Be forgot as they never had been? 

And oh! is this sad habitation of clay 
All that now of my Marg’ret is seen ? 


Ah! thus must all fade in oblivion’s dark gloom, 
Must all in the wreck disappear; 
Nought left of my friend but yon solit’ry tomb, 
Nought with me, bat fond memory’s tear. 
Annette Turner. 
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RECOLLECTION. 


Se ee 


By MISS M. LEMAN REDE 


Pea E? 


WHEN time’s oblivious wing has borne 
Us onward from the scene of grief,— 
Has heal'd the heart by anguish torn, 
And brought some new, though late, relief,— 
We bear to turn and gaze again, 
In melancholy’s fond review, 
Qn all we lov’d, (alas! in vain,) 
’Ere death the dark cold curtain drew. j 





= 


— 


The hand that when it first was chill’d— 
The eye that when it first was clos’d— 
The cold, cold heart that nothing thrill’d— 
The limbs in moveless death compos’d— 
Which then in all their newness spoke 
Wild horror to the heart bereft, 
That heart, which, while it burst and broke, 
Had still quick conscious feeling left,— i 


Could now be view’d through time’s dim veil, 
With feelings near akin to bliss : 
But oh! the tomb’s dark awful pale, 
The grave’s impervious sad abyss, 
Forbid the view—the form there laid 
Has long since lost each line so dear; 
The lov’d—the lost, is now a shate, 
Or only lives in memory here. 


Oh! ’tis a sad, sad joy to think i 
O’er all of which we've been bereft; 
To weep, and count each broken link 
‘That of the chain of life is left. 
To call back from the silent earth 
The light of eyes whose light is o’er; 
Revive the tones of vanish’d mirth, 
And live, ’mid all we lov’d, once more; 


To seek again the very spot, 

To point the path remember’d yet— 
To find each irifle unforgot, 

Which only love could not forget: 


VOL. XVII.—S. I. Hb 
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Goon night! good night! Amelia dear, 


| atte IRN: 

To yield to that delusive dream, 
Which all who’ve lov’d and Jost must know, 

And re-create the faintest beam 


That ever bade the bosom glow. 


Oh! art may keep the line of form, 


And fame preserve some traits of mind, 


But ’tis love’s bosom, fond and warm, 


Where the lost dead are best enshrin’d. 


Like some exotics feebly :ear’d, 


Amid a stranger, colder clime, 


They ask their native soil endear’d 


By nature, tenderness, and time. 


TO AMELIA K, 


The young white hand I press, 
Tells me it is an index here 

That poiuts to happiness: 

A soft responder kind and true, 

So dear at this twilight, 

That to my oft declar’d adieu 

Still seems to thrill—‘ Good night !’ 


The tranquil sigh thy breast that heaves, 
Thine eye so bright that glows, 

The lingering smile thy lip that leaves 
As sun-beam quits the rose, 

Tell me that peace is dwelling there, 
And innocence so bright; 

And happy love comes in to share 

Thy Ame’s kind—‘ Good night! 


And ne’er may ruffian passion come 
To rack thy gentle breast, 

Nor viper make thy heart its home, 
And poison alKit prest : 

But ever thus with sunny smile 

Of innocent delight, 


Thy Charles beloved shall bless thee, while 


He hears and says—‘* Good night.’ 
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LOVE LIES BLEEDING. 


Let no name mark the lonely tomb, 
Where I lie cold and all unheeding ; 
But only in the funer’al gloom 
For Memory’s sake, plant ‘ Love lies Bleeding.’ 


None shall be seen, when twilight’s fade, 

With tender hands my pillow weeding; 
They’re gone—in long oblivion laid, 

Then plant no flower, but ‘ Love lies Bleeding. 


O earth! an unkind nurse wert thou | 
To guiltless hearts no danger dreading ; ‘ 
Of happier hopes what leav’st thou now? 


A distant grave and ‘ Love lies Bleeding.’ 
C. B. M. 


re ke 
—_———— 


CHARADE. 


My first is a pledge of affection, 
Which ne’er should be broken or lost; 

My second is famous for flexion,— i} 
With my whole, the skin’s sometimes emboss’d. [> 


My first is oft form’d by my second, 
And thence does my whole take its name; 
And my first and my whole may be reckon’d, 
Though little alike, yet the same. 


SE 
ANSWER TO CHARADE IN THE LADIES’ MUSEUM FOR APRIL. 
| By Mr. R. B————-P. 


You sir, yourself, I take to be 
A gallant, bold, accomplish’d beau, } 

Who would with pleasure bend the knee, Ht 
If ask’d, and stoop to tye my shoe. 


Why does imperial man give way, 
And bow at Woman’s footstool down? 
He yields to Beauty’s sovereign sway, 
His homage pay~ at Beauty’s throne. 


Friend, if your riddle is made out, 
Acknowledge I’m an C£dipus. 

If not, why then, without more rout, 
Be kind enough to tell it us. 


ELren, 
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fMarrtages. 
Mr. Samuel Kershaw, of Stoke Newington, to Harriet, eldest daughter of 
Mr. A. I. Parquot, one of the cashiers of the Bank of England. 
Mr. R. W. Kennard, of the Crescent, to Mary Anne, second daughter of 
Thomas Challis, esq., of Jewin-street. 


Deaths. 
Joseph Nollekins, esq. R.A. Scu!ptor; said to have died worth £300,000. 
Aged 86, the Rt. Hon. the Countess Dowager of Morton, at her house ia 


Park-street: 
At his seat, in Staffordshire, William Viscount Dudley and Ward, aged 74. 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘‘ Hasty Thoughts on Prisons, &c. &c.” are much too hastily written to find 
insertion in the pages of the Museum: independent of which we think our 
correspondent has taken a very partial as well as a very superficial view of 
the subject on which he writes. We suggest to him, thatthere are unfeeling 
creditors as well as dishonest debtors; and that the law which he so much 
censures is defensible on many grounds, notwithstanding the odium which 
interested persons throw upon it.—At all events, were we to admit his attack, 
we must also, in common candor, admit the defence, which may be offered ; 
aud we are more than doubtful that this discussion might not be found suited 
to our pages. 

** Inconstancy, a Tale,” has been received, but cannot he inserted; our 
portfolio abounds with tales, and unless their merit be very obvious we must 
decline their insertion. 

Eliza’s solution of the charade, is rejected—the poetry being below our 
standard. 

Of J. B. D.’s “ Translations,” we observe, that their fidelity by no means 
compensates in our view for their utter want of poetical merit. 


Miss R.’s ‘* Address to Napoleon,’’ is approved. 

“ The Irish Wedding’’ will be inserted- 

Louisa’s Letter has been received, as also Mr. Lacey’s Ballad, but too late 
for more particular notice. 

Elizabeth’s Prize has been ready some time, but having mislaid her ad- 
dress, it has remained onvur shelf; we shall be obliged by receiving her early 
directions for its disposal. 

If the writer will favor us with the remaining chapters of “ Isabella,” of 
which only the two first have reached us, we shall be enabled to determine 
on its admission or rejection. We cannot, with justice to our readers, and 
even to our correspondents themselves, pronounce an opinion on the various 
communications we receive, from detached portions only being submitted to us. 

*¢ Portraitures of Modern Poets” will be resumed in our next. 

The Publishers offer a Prize of Books, value Two Guineas, for the 

BEST ESSAY 

‘““On the comparative merits of Female Education in the 

Jast and present Century, considered in reference to the do- 


mestic circumstances and relations of Women.” 


Candidates for this Prize are requested to forward their respective comma- 
nications to the Editor, post paid, on, or before July 15ta. 
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And Helen look’d out from her window that night, 

And he wav’d his gay plumes, when the maid was in sight, 
Clapping spurs to his steed, swiftly onward he prest, 

In a moment he folded the fair to his breast. 


And lip meeting lip, there as mutely they clung, 

Their eyes’ glowing rapture spoke more than the tongue ; 
While her breath panting quickly in sighs only spoke, 
The echoes of rapture his presence awoke. 


The morning beam’d brightly, the cavalier’s steed 

Flew lightly along the dew-spangled mead ; 

But never again came that knight, and no more 

Wears the maiden the smile which that ev’ning she wore. 


She weeps not, but looks from her lattice all day, 
On the road where the cavalier wended his way ; 
In vain her heart throbs, or her bosom may burn, 
That knight and those blisses will.never return, 
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UNDER the greenwood tree,Who loves to Jie with me, 
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Oh! come to the Tomb. 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY MISS MARY LEMAN REDE. 
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give, fond-ly give, there a warm tear or two, For the 
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Gild my tomb with the smile that in life I ador’d, 
Which often has life to my bosom restor’d ; 


But, oh! let its sunheam be blended with dew, 
As my last look will be when it lingers on you. 


Then turn to the world, to its shadow or glare, 
And ask, has it got such a friend for you there,— 
So fondly adoring, so ardently true,— 

So madly devoted, as I was to you ? 


Then come to the tomb where these relics recline, 
The spirit has fled, but despise not the shrine, 

And remember that nothing but death could subdue 
The light of that shrine that burn’d only for you. 
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Fair Clora. 


A DUET FOR TWO VOICES. 
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Green grow the Rashes, O! 


Vivace ma non troppo. 
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The warl’y race may riches chase, 
An’ riches still may flee them, 0! 
An’ tho’ at last they catch ’em fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, 0! 


Chos. Green grow, &c. 


But gi’e me a canny hour at e’en, 
My arms about my dearie, 0! 

An’ warl’y cares an’ warl’y men 
May a’ gae tapsailteerie, O. 


Chos. Green grow, &c. 


For you sae douse ye sneer at this, 
Ye’re nought but senseless asses, O ! 
The wisest man the warl’ e’er saw, 
He dearly lov’d the lasses, O. 


Chos. Green grow, &c. 


Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O! 
Her ’prentice han’ she try’d on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O. 


Chos. Green grow, &c. 
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Oh! never more. 


THE WORDS WRITIEN BY WILLIAM LEMAN REDE. 
With Feeling. 
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No more the pitying tear shall start For mine or other’s woe. 
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The source of smiles and tears is dry, And feel-ing’s 
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font is o’er, There’s no-thing nuw can meet my eye On 
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Phil 


The blandishments of life that lit 
My hopes when youth was wild, 

Have vanish’d ; would they'd linger’d vet, 
And I was still a chfid! 

Oh! for those happy hours of peace, 
When trifles gave delight, 

Ere Sorrow bid those raptures cease, 
Or Malice brought her blight. 


Those joys I never more must know, 
But mem’ry pictures yet 

The blisses that 1 must forego, 
But never can forget. 

Hope flutters still within its urn, 
And cools my burning brain ; 

In dreams my bosom still will barn, 
And echo joy aga~ 
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O! who has seen the Miller’s Wife ? 


A GLEE FOR THREE VOICES. 
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O, who has seen the miller’s wife? I, J, 
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and kindled up new strife, and kindled up new strife, 
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and kindled up new strife, and kindled up new strife, 
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and kin-dled up new strife, and kindled up new strife; A 
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shilling from her palm I took Ere on the cross lines I could 
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